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ABSTRACT 

Two studies investigated the reliability and validity 
of a self-report instrument designed to measure the political opinion 
construct. The insti^ument, the Measure of Political opinion 
Leadership (MOPOL) , was tested against six criteria; (1) overall - 
'internal reliability, (2) reliability across varied populations, (3) 
face validity, (K) discriminant of factorial validity, (5) convergent 
Validity, and (6) predictive or criterion-related validity. In the 
f?.r;st study, the 28-item instrument was administered to 245 college 
st^ents, who also completed, a measure of generalized political 
leadership. In the second study, it was administered to two- samples, 
475 high school students aad 184 college students. The results , 
indicated that political opinion leadership can be reliably and 
validly measured, even among high school students. The findings also, 
showed that the MOPOL had face, discriminant', convergent, and 
predictive validity. (FL) 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF POLITICAL OPINION ^E4J)ERSHIP 

' • An importaft' component in the flow of communication from the mass 
media and- interpersonal sources to individuals within a society is the 
opfinion leader. , And though the amount of influence opinion leaders 
weild in society has been subject to debate (Harlk, 1971-; Troldahl . 
& Van Dm. 1965)-, a general consensus exists in the literature indicating 
option leaders do perfohn functions of information transfer and influence 
(e.g., Allen, 1969; Arndt, 1968; Katz, 1957; Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955). 
Because of. the significant role opinion leaders may pl^in society, 
. considerable research has focused on opinion leadership. Several- 

/ » 

specific types of opinion leaders, however, have yet to.be thoroughly 
studied, including the political opinion leader. One reason for this 
lack of research^into the construct of political opinion leadership 
\^ may well be the absence of a reliabl^ and valid measure for this trait. 
This -study, therefore attempts to correct th? deficiency by developing 
and testing a measure of political opinion leadership. 

• X * • 

! . , < * 

%r 

OPINION LEADERSHIP " . 

: The general concept of opinion leadership is defined as the ' ' 
degree to wWch an individual is able to informally influence another 
individual's attitudes oj: covert beljavior in a desired way with relative 
frequency (Rogers & Shoemaker, 1971, p. 35). It is" this ability to 
influence others which makes opinion leaders important within a 
society. ' This ability to influence another often derives directly ' 
from the interpersonal relationship between the two individuals.^ Katz- 
(1957) 'notes that in addition to- serving as networks^ of 'communication. 
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interpersonal relationships are also sources of pressure to conform 
to the group's way of thinking and acting, as well as serylng as • 
sources, of social^ support. Rogers ..(1962) notei that attitude change 
in in4ii?iduals may be .more effectively accomplished through inter-" 
personal contacts * (i.e. -opinion leaders) than by other means (e.g.- 
conmunication through the media) .» Rogfers with Svenning (1969) founS ' 
interpersonal channels to be most effective in -chafagiiig specific" 
technologies and procedures ih feeveral Colombian •Villages, and found 
that opinion leaders were effective in" changing or influencing the 
attitude(s) an individual held toward specific aspects pf the modern- 
•ization process /Rogers witft. Svenning, 4969). 

Opinion leader^ generally' differ from noa-leaders in a jiumbei: of 
demographic and social ^^rikbles.' While found throughout a society's 
/economic and social status '(Lazarsf^ld, Berelsori, & Gaudet, 1944; 

Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955), opinion leaders tend' to be of slightly 'higher 
. social status, levels of education, and competence than followers,. 
(Rogers & Shoemaker,' 1971, p. 213). Opinion leaders are also flwre - • 
likely to engage in more social participation than non-leakers 
(Lionberger, 19*53; Rogers & Shbemaker, 1971, p. 218), and simi,larly 
expose themselves to greater amounts of mass media than cpinlon seekers 
(Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955, pp. 310-312°;, Lionberger , 1953; ^logers & . 
Shoemaker; 1971, p. 218; Troldahl, Van Dam, & Robeck, 1965).- 
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POLITICAL OPINION LEADgBSTTTP " ' - ^ 

— .* / 

Though there. has been considerable reseacch done in the area of 

opioion leadership, few studies h^&pe^if ically ex^ined the nature - 
and- characteristics of political opinion leadetship. Political opinion 
leadership my be defined as those individuals who giva_jbolitical advice 
to, or -try;^to convert to their own viewpoint, other individuals (L^zarsf eld, 
et al., 1944,. p.vi). A more detailed definition is offered by Kessel . 
(1974), who in effect labels a political opinion leader as similar to 
the "activist" discussed in political campaign science. Kessel 's (1974) 
definition describes an individual wit^a high l^vel of interest in • 
politics, aware of political issues, and possessing a well-developed set 
^ of. attitudes toward pbliti'cal candidates. .A political opinion -leader , then, 
cahbe defined as being a disseminator of bot^ influence and/or information 
concerning political -topips , and being' interested in, and aware of, political 
events. 

r 

, The actual effect political opinion leaders have in a society has 
been, the subject of considerable study and debate among researchers. 
Robinson (.1976) not only .provides evidence for. the existance of political 
opinion leaders in modetn society, but als^ id4ntifies the major effecf 
political opinion leaders have influencing other individuals to change' » 
their attitude, opinion, "oi: .position on some subject!' 'fie utilized data 
gathered nationwide from 1,346 subjects aftet the 1968 Presidential election, 
and found that 32 percent of the respondents indicated they had attempted 
to convince others to vote for a particular candidate or policy, and 39 
percent reported they had been the target of such- attempts.' 

Harik (1971) studied how political Informa.tion orig.inally disseiinated • 
by the mass media reached the population of a small (pop. 6,000) Egyptian 
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city, identified the mediators of this information, and assessed the 
; relationship 'between the source of the information (whether media- or ^ ' 
interpersonal) • and political awareness. Political^wareness was defined 
as an Individual having Heard of a particular policy. Harik (1971) 
found that opinion leaders in hip sample- wjfcre "purposeful" in Chei^ 
contacts .with others Seeking i6formation-or advice about government 
policies, attempting to infl&ence the opinion seeker to take up a 
' .particdlax. opinion toward certain government jpolicy(ies) . 

As with, general opinion leaders, * political opinion leadeijs differ 
from opinion se^rs in a numben of ways. While found- throughout sotjiety's - 
occupational and social groupings (Berelson> \azarsfeld, i^McPhee, 1954 
p. 110) Lazarsfelxl, et. al. , 19^4, p. vi) , political opinioii leaders tend, 
' to be of sfghtly hig^ soc^ial and occupational status than- non-leaders 
(Berelson, et al., 1954, pp, 113-114; Katz & Lazarsfeld, 1955, pp .294-295) . 
Poli-eical opinion leaders are also morV likely to be male (Andersen & 
Garrison, 1978} I^atz & Lazarsfeld, 1955,' p. 140; Richmond & McCroskey, 1975), 
.to be mote- politically comptent fehan non-leaders (Almond & Verba, 1965., p^SS), 
and to have higher levels of social 'activity than opinion seekefs (Berelson, 
et. al; 1954, pp. 110-112). '-Political opinion leaders also expose themselves ' 
to gre>i,ter amounts of mass media than non-leaders (Andersen & Garrison, 
1978; Catopljell, 1966; Lazarsfeld, et al . , 1944, pp. 121-122). , 



. PREVIOUS MEASURES * ; 

Many differnt methods ofmeasurlng op.inion leadership both general ' ' 
and political - have been used in' past research. Lionberger (1953) 
sinjply asked subjects during an interview .to identify who they sought as . 
sources of farm loformattion and they divided those^ identified into 
catagories according to how'^ften they were chosen. ' Rogers with Svenning - 
(1969) utilized four techniques to identify opinion leaders: 1) Sociometric 
methods J which involved asking, the respondent who they would go to for 
Information on a series of topics (e.g., farm credit, health)^ 2) aperies 
of self report questions asking whether/'how often the respondent gave 
or was asked her/fcis opinion" on several subjects; 3* judge's rating, Vhich 
involved members of the community identifying those inaividuals they knew,- 
and .then- placing those individuals ^ntp one of ten levels of opinion 
leadership," and; 4) a self-ancho'ring ladder technique, in which the high ° 
r"en'd 5f a ten-step lad4er represented those who were often asked for advice, 
and the low end .represented those who were neVer asked for advice. The • 
subject then; indicated where on the ladder they felt they belonged. Finally, 
Witteman and'Andersen" (1976) developed'a 12 item, 7 step Likert-type scale 
to measure polymorphic opinion leadership r^nd' haVe reported- consistehtlV 
high Internal reliability' for, this instrument (Witteman & Andersen, 1976.) 
'.Wittemdn & Andersen, 1979). 

• As with general opinion leadershipj^ political opinl6n leadership has 
also been measured using a variety of methods and prpcedures. ,Lazarsfeld, 
Berelson, and daudet (1944) used interviews and questionnaires 'in their •" 
pAnel studyj,^er time, and employed bed/eep two and ten -items /qoeabtdnrf , 
to gauge stuject level -af ' poiitical opinion leadership. Berlson, Lazarsfeld. 
and McPhee (1954) utilized three self-report questions to measure pLltical ' 
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opinion leadership, but only one of these ttuly tapped the construct . 
("Have you tried., to convince anyone of, your political ideas recently?" 
Pii75). -Katz and Lazarsfeld (1955) 'used interviews, folJ^-up interviews, • 
and a series^of self-report itenis designed. to discover how often individuals 
gave or received an opinion on a number of topics, including public affairs. 
Robinson (1976) used two items on tap opinion leadership related to politics. 
One item was concerned with opinion giving, 'and one item with opinion 
receiving (Robinson, 1976) Finally, Ah^ersen and Garrison (1978) utilized 
a single ordinal scale, asking subjects the question: "How often do people' 
ask your Opinion "conceri^ing politics? (i.44)V * In discussing the limitations 
of their study, they note. that "greater precision and predictability df 
measurement could, be obtained through the use of an interval or ratio " 
level opinion leadership scale (p. 49)". 

MEASUREMENT CBTTRRIA 

. Any instrument to be used in communication' research should meet 
certain pre-established criteria for Reliability and validity. In 
this section specific criteria for evaluating a scale will be developed^. 
In, subsequent sections of this rejiort the measure of political opinion ' ' 
leadership (MOPOL)will be tested against these criteria in an attempt 
to establish reliabiltiy and validity indices for the measure. 

The first criterion for any measure should be its overall- internal 
r.elaibility. A measure should have bigh internal reliabiltiy if the 
researcher expects to employ it in research projects. Low internal . • 

rej.ial?ility wilL lead to type two error .(failure to find significant 
relationships among variables) and underestimates of the" size of the 
relationship be,tween the instrument .and other variables. Thus, the first ^ 



, test of the .MOPOL vkll be to ascertain its internal reliability. • 

A second criterion for a measure should be its reliability across 
varied populations. Since there is evidence that political attitudes and ' 
. behaviors devglop during .dolesence (Cook & Scloli, 1972; Hess & Torney, 1976)' ' 
, it is important to determine if the MOPOL is reliable across age groups. 
If it is not reliable fo^ the early years of adolesence the salience > 
and validity of the insturment for " those "age grpups'^ou^d be questionable. • ' 
. Thus, the second test of the MOPOL will be to .ascertain its internal ' 
. reliability ^or tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade high school students 

well as college students of various ages, 
. . After establishing the reliability for an instrument (that the instrtoent 
is measuring something consistently) ^ the next step i's^ to establish the " 
•^^^"ity of the instrument in s4verdl ways. Therefore the' third criterion 
for a measure .should be to estabiisK face validity.' This criterion requires: ^ 
1) that the instrument measures the attitudes or behavior bf interest to 
the Investigation, and 2) whether it provides an adequate sample of those 
^ attitudes/behaviors (Selltiz, Wrightsman, & Cook, 1976). Thus the third' • 

/•test of the MOPOL -will involve establishing its face validity. 
" A fourth fcerterion for an instrument should be its dis'criminant of factorial 
validity (Cronback, 1949; Selltiz, Wrightsman, & took', 1^76). Items • ' ' 
measuring a specific construct or varial^le should cluster or factor • 
together, but should remain factorially distinct'from itdms representing 
• other constructs. Discriminant validity Is established if the construct ' ^ 
' • ^^"^ statistically differentiated from other constructs.' Thiis, the MOPOL, 

(which measures political opinion leaders-hip) will be factor analyzed with 
other items from both dissimilar and similar constru^Ts. The diss iinilar 
measure to be employed wiH be the PRCA» (a measure of communicatipn^ . . 
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'apprehen8ion;\'McCro8key, 1970). The similar^measure to, be used will be 
the POLT (a measure of geValized -ot pol'ymorpbic opinion leadership; 
Witte^jan and Andersen, 1976). • • 

^Fact^rial distinctness ^of the MOPOL and POLT would^ provide powerful 

'evidence- fof the discriminant ^^alidity of both instru^ietlts, knce A ' ^ 
constructs are closely related conceptually. ' ' . . 

The fifth criterion for..an instrum^i is itsiconyergent validity, 
or the degree to which other similar measures yield similar fesulfes ' 
(Selltiz, WrightJan & Cook, 1976). Two similar constructs, such a.s 
generalized opinion leadership and political opinion leadership should be 

modera-tely dorrelatld:. Very high correlations betweep such constructs 
■ would threat.en tWe discriminant validity discussed above. ' Abs^e of a • 

significant correlation would indicate a lack .of convergent validity, - 

By c<trrelating the MrfPOL (a measure of pol^tidal opinion leadership) 

vlth the POLT (a measure -of generalized opinion leadershfp) . this . 

criterion can be tested. ' " - „- ' 

A sixth ana final criterion to be used in ascertaining and instruments 

worth is its predictive or eriterion-relatef validity. This tjrpe of . 

validity compares "Scores on the instrument of interest tfitS Sflfe or more 

external variables believe* to b^ associated with construct of interest 
(Kerlinger, 1973). To detemjine criterion-related validity th^MOPOL 

was correlated with^ix other 'variables In a 'previous study .b y 
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Political opinion leadership, as measured by' the MOPOL should be 
'related to political interest, political' involvemeat, extroversion, media 
exposure, communication apprehension and gender for reasons outlined by 
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The association of the MOPOL with these six external varies will provide 
test of the -sixth, criterion. * ^ ' , 
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.METHODS 



The development of the. WTOL (mea,sur|. of politlcsa Q?imn iJader^ ■ " " 
ship) involved tvto seperate studies-. .Ihe following section reviews the ' 
methods employed in each of these two studies ■ • 

SUBJECT SAMPLES ' • " ' • , " 

In study one the' 28-,item MOPOL .(Seei t^l^ 1) vas- administered to 
. 2H5 undergraduates In several beginning aiad.*advanced;:ievel conrnunication 
^ class at a large Eastern University. At^he same' tjjne these subjects 

also conpleted the POLT, a measure" of generalized or polymorphic opird.on- 

leadership>(Witteman and Andersen, 1976). 

In the second study battery of inst'ruments were administered to 
■two samples. The first sample co?isisted of students attending high ' 
school in a small Eastern city, (pop., i/| 626)., 'Ihe subjects ranged" .from ' 
1^ to l9.-years of age with the mean Just" under 16 years' of. age. The s^le 
included 210 males and 259 fanales with, six "subjects omitting- this item. . 
Questionnarles were administered by their teacher during regular class hours. ' 
The :second Sample in the second study colisisted of IdH i^dergraduates 'at 
a large Bajtern University, ihey ranged in age from I8 to 30 with a mean ' 
age of 21. The .saifple consisted of 93 male's and 90 fen^ec' The 
questlpnnaj^ was administered by the studentfe sectl-on in^tnicto^a, " v^. ^ 
DESIGN OF THE IWRUMENT _ 

The goal in designljig the MOPOL was to create a self-report 
Instrument capable of validly measuring the political opinion leadership ' 
construct. -Ihe researchers generated seven types of .lll^iten^ tappij^ 
seven concepts related to' politics: (1) ., the' government ; (2) .political advice; 
(3) current political' events; .(H) political inforrotion; (5) .elections; 
(6) currerft political Issues; and, (7) political opinions." R>r'each 
of these concepts, four self-report items were generated, ^o positive • * 
and two negative. Several researchers (Andersen and Wlttenan, 1976; 
Rogei:s and Shpemaker, 1971) indicate that opinion leadership inv<Jlves 
both, active (the leader voluntarily .provides her/h^s .opinion) aM passive • 
(the leader is requested by others to gl've her/his opinion), op^lnlon^ leader- 
ship. Thus, half the Items were active opinion -leadership" items and half were 
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passive op-inion leadership items. The final, instrument con^sted' of> i 
positively worded and negatively worded item for bo^h passive and active ' 
political, opinion leadership for each of the political' concepts, yielding* • 
28 5^step Likert items., , . ' ^ ' , 

^TISTICAL ANALYSES . - ' . ' ' ■ 

detemine if the l^POL nfet criteria 1 and 2 alpha Wat^lity 
coefficients. (Nunnally, 1967) were conputed for the entire^an^le in ^ ■ 
studie-fe one -and two and for all six seperate populations; mri g^^ders, ' 
^ nth graders, 12th graders, college ft-eshmen, college sophnx^res,' cbllegeV • " 
Juniors, and college seniors ih stu4 two. The thlrxJ criterion, face ' • • 
validity, involved ho statistical tests. ■ ' • ,' 

Tiie foiirth^criteMon, the est\ishment of discrliniiiant or ^ 

factorial validity was tested through the u^a. of factor analysis. Three ' 
types of factor structures were reported. A -first involved examination 
of the unrotated factor structure in both study V and two for evidence 
of the unidljTiensionality of the I^DPOL. The seoond and t^^Lrxl factor.'analyses 
emloyed an^ortHogonal rotation (varima;^} and an obliq«e 'rotation '(prximax) and 
included MOPOL, POLT, ^d PRCA iterrs for evidence of discrJMn^t klidity. 
^. These rotated analyses we?e emplo^^^ in study two. • . *' 

, .TTie fifth .criterion, that of convergent !vaMdity, was ' analyzed .by ' ' ' 
correlating the POLT, a measure 6f generalized opinion leadership, with the 
^pPOL, perform^ in study two. - ' y ^ 

^ The sixth and- final criterion, that of pred±»tive validity was tested .' . 
via correlation coefficients and one way analysis of vai^iance. ^The 
relationships betwe'en the I^DPOL and political interest, political involve- ■ ' 
ment, extroversion, media_ exposure and connrunication apprehension were 
tested with pearson-product-moment correlations. The relationship ^ > 
of biological gender- to tJie^I^DPOL^was tested with simple one-way analysis, 
of vanlafice. , > . ^ 
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V 

RESULIS 



In both study one and study 1:wo, alpha coeffi-cieats were utilized to 
• detennlne the -interml.rpldability of the ^DK)L, and to ascertain whether 
the MOPOL met criterion one. The .alpha coefficient obt^ed in " 
study 'one was .97. while the alpha coefficient in study two was /calculated 
to be .95, (see table 2). When alpha ^coefficients were conputed for each 
^ade level utilized study two, as criteria two requires, the following 
figures were obtained:, tenth'srade, eleventh gmde, .93; twelfth ' 
gr^e, .96; collep^ freshnen, .9^; college sophmore, .98; college 
Junior, .98; and college senior, .98 (see table 2) . ' 

Criteria l^e involved detenrdnlng whetlter th^ MOPOL possessed face 
validity, i^ce validity of the ^DPOL was larWaccompllshed during 
original constuction of the iteins naking'up instrument. By using a 
base of seven concepts related to politics as a starting point, and • ' 
creating four ite„^ (2 positive, 2 ne^tive, 2 active, a:ad 2 passive) 
• for each concept, 2$ "items were created to conprise the MOPOL. E^cPf of 
these items possesses face validity (see 'Table 1)'. 

- ' « 

* The fourth criterion consisted of three parts First, the unrotated 
factor structure-Tor the obt^ed to study one MDK)L clearly indicated it^ 
to be a unidliiiensional measurl, wi'th all Wdtogs on the first' factor in 
excess of .59 (see table 3) . .Th^, unrotated factor structure obtained in 
study two for the IVDPOL also Indicat^ it to be a unidl^nsional measure 
with no-lOQdlngs on the first •f^ctor„l4ss than M and ^st ab^ve .50 
(see table k). The second and Ihi^xJ analyses /or criterion' four involved 
Bubmitting the ^DPOL, .the.POLT, and the'pRCA ^o factor analyses, using both 
promax and varfjiax rotations'.. These two^analyses were iferfomed only 
.tovstifiystwo. The rotated analyses indicated a tj^e-factor solution 
ft52\the cokibtoed -measures (see table 5 and table '^>>wltl3 th4 MDPOL 
remaining a distinct factor separate frcm^both the PRCA and, more, 
Importantly, from a^jp^,a^ure of ggner^ized opinion leadership, the POLT. 
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The fifth criterion involved correlatin^the POLT with the m?OL 
and ..as perfon^d in study two." Ihe resulting correlation coefficient • 
. was .i\3 (p<.0001). ' • . " 

The sixth and final criterion was concerned with the predictive 
validity o_r_the ^K)POL, and corn;.,,,.-, of ,„o ,..rtr,. VirrA., <=orr.Lat,on 
coefficients ^ee table 7) we.^> ..HcuJated between the TOL and political 
interest ( .53), political involvement ( .53),' extroversion ( .34 rnedia ' 
. exposure (.H2), and conmunication apprehension (-M)'. Second a one- * 
■way analysis of variance was performed to examine the relationship between 
Z" "^l"''""^ leadership. • This a^ysis indicated nales 

.^X = 7«.25) to be significantly more likely than females (T = 72 US) 
to be political opinion leaders (F = 12.23, df = 1/602, p.05). The 
variance accounted for, however, was only two percent. 

DISCdSSIQN 

aiplications Of Results ^ 

Ihe primary implication of this study is that political opinion" " • 
leadership can be reliably and validly -measured?* Results also indicate ■ - 
^ that sophonx^res In hi^ school can precisely report the^^ own leveX of ' - 
opinion leadership (r =, .89) Indicating that even in the early high 
school years opinion leadership can be accurately measured. 

Results, also indicate that the IVDPOL has face validity, discriminant 
Pt^ factorial validity, convergent validity, and predictive validity 
A few more words should be said about the predicative validity of the " ' ^ 
Lnstrun.ent. ly.e MOPOL was employexi in a re<ient .tud.y by 

^ ~ — (^980). 'Uney confirmed a number of hypotheses about 

polit3<:al opinion leadership using the MOPOL. Specifically ' ! , " 

f ■ ^^9^°^ hypothesized th4t political lnjj4est and 

involvement, extroversipn, media exposure, and conrnoni.ation ^prehension would 
. ^ be related to political opinion leadership. As reported previously, these " 

. ^ .MOPO^, reported hi^er levels of polittc^ opinion leadership than females, 
, . which is consistent with' many previous. studies (Andersen & Garrison, 1978- ' 

Katz & Uzarsfeld, 1955; Richnx^nd Ajviccrx^skey. 1975). lhe.^.ility ' ' ' 
- . , Of the MOPOL to sucessfully predict to other variables and to#Bplicate" the 

findings Of other- studies suggests the scale is ready for .use a*research ■ 
Instrument* ' . . . 
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Lljnltatlons Of Ihe Study 

The gdal of this study was to" report relia)3lllty and validity data ' 
for the IVDPOL. The greatest weakness in the present otudy Is the failure to 
collect data on the test-retest reliability of the Instrunient. While such 
data is presently being collected, It was not amlla^le for this report. 
Thus, the stability of the ^DPOL over time Is not presently known. 

The other IMitation Is the nature of the sample. Data for both 
studies -on^ and two were collected" In only one state. The high school ( 
data was collected at only one high school in a distinctly non-metropolitan 
area. Riture research should attempt to "repljcate these results in other 
metropolitan areas, and with nonstudent ^samples 

■ IMPLICATIONS 'FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

• . The evidence provided' in this "study su^^^sfTthat the MOPOL can be 
used to reliably measure Individual- levels of opinion leadership. That 
mi 28^itera scal\ has an iriternal reliabnity of .96. Since it is - 
frequently Ineovenient to use a 28-ltem scale a sample of Itene can be 
used without a substantial loss of reliability. Since the average 

. inter-item correlation is M the^^^fctatrciity of various length sub scales • 
can be computed by^ errployliig Nunnally's (1967) formula 6.I8. Thus, a 
20 item version of the M9P0L would havgan internal reliability of'.95j a 10 
item version would have an internal reiiability of .90 j and a 6 item 

•version would have a quite acceptable intern^ reliability of m'. Thus' 
the I^POL can be used to reliably .msasureUmioT^ershlp without ' • 
enploying the flill'28-itgm scale. • 

A second Implication of these findl^ is the perceived opinion 
leadership exists and can be Accurately n^ured in the high' school. ' 
Riture research should enploy tl,e ^50P0L.,ln the middle school or Junior 
hi^ school to ascertain the point at which adolesents or children 
cannot accurately report on. their opinlonJLeadership level. 

Pimlly, slnc^evidence indicates that both interpersonal ^conmunlcatlon 
and the mass media have an effect on political attitudes and behaviors . 
(Cook & Scion, 1972J Harik, 197IJ Hess & Ibmey', 1967) fu^e 
research -should employ the MOPOL in research designed to ascertain the 
relatiye^liipact Of opinion leaders yereu^^e^ss media. ' * 
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Table 1 
Ihe MOPOL 
(Measure of 'Political 
Opinion Leadership) 



?' J«^^^f°^i'^'^"'^f Infomation about. politics for m friends. 
^. ,i;eople often ask me ncr oplMon about government. 

. a by others about current political issues. 

J. I'often provide political advice to friends. 

^. I frequently tell people about current political events. 
0. i rarely tell people about current political events. 

ft LFT^^^ ^^-^^ P^P^® ^ oplMons about goVemment. 
a. People rarely ask w oplMon about government. 

in Lt^ oplMons about elections to others. 

11 f ^5 pie , fluently ask me rw opinion about elections. 
To T ^ °^e" ^ked about current political events. 

• li' Lt °^ ^ oplMons about government to others. 
13. ; Others rarely ask me about current political issues. . 
W. I ftjquently^ offer other people my opinion about elections, 
ij. I often glve,n^y political oplMon to others, 
lb. I seldom give political oplMon. to others'. ■ 

• Ts . ^ ^ iW^ political advice. 
1«. friends rarely ask me for political infon^ation. 
on T provide friends with political advice. ■ • 

issues ^ °Pi^on to others about current political 

21, fiends seldom ask' me for w political advice. 
ii' ^ P^-^^ seldom ask my opinion about elect ionr.. 

• tt aJ?®^ P^P-^*^ ^'^^ly ^ rx)lltlcal oventa. 

others frequently ask my oplMon about current political 

J.SSU6S • ^ 

Ih provide political information for any friends. 

26. ft^uently nc, friends ask. re for political information, 

' P^P-^® ^ opinion about politics-. 

<a. other people^ seldom reqdest my political opinions. 

■ 

Scoring Procedure ' • , ' ' . 

^1) Tbtal all responses on starred items. 
2) Total all responses on noni-starred items. 
3 MOPOL = 70 + unstarred - starred. ' 
^) Range of scale is 28 t9 mo lhth hi^er scores indicating ' 
more political opinion leadership. -uuxoctuing ^ 
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•Habit; 2 
Alpha Relial)1lity of 
MOPOL r.oale 



Overall reliability , for study one. 
Overall reliability for study two. 
Reliability for 10th grade. 
Reliability for 11th grade. 
Rol lability for IPth pjrarle. 
Rellabiiity for college I'Ves^man'. 
Reliability for college sophmores-. 
Reliability for college Juniors. 
Reliability for college seniors. 



Reliability 

.97 ' 

.95 ■ 
. .89 

.93 

.96 

.9^1 

.98 
\98 . 

.98 



41^- 



*4 



19, 



" OlZ ' . Factor one Factor 2 

02 "SfiJ - -0-25 

06 2-?^ ■ 0.07 

S i til 

S2 S'S 0.08 
017 

. • ■ -0-81 

So' _o.09 

|i Sis! 

S2 0.81- 
Q28 • ■ . 0.68 



-0-75 _o.28 
0-79 . 0.01 

O.Oi) 



-0.08 
-.01 



0.05 
-0.03 

-0.12 
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■I- ■ 

Table ^ 

• y^^^^^f? analysis of the neasure of Political Oolnlon 

leadership (MDPol) from study two. roxiticai upinion 

01 ^ctor 1 Factor 2 



0-56 

m ♦ > -0.02 

oft • _o.o7 

Qo 0.67 - — 



Q23 . > 0.^ 

-0.60 

Q25 ' • -0.68. 

026 • _o.69 

027 -0.66 
.028 ' ^. o.-')i| 



-0.20 
-^0.28 



-0.10 



Si -0-16 

012 • 0.58 - 

013 t).60 
Ol'^ • -o:66 

015 _o.72 

016 . • ^ 0.67 
Q17 -0.73 
018 ■ . 0.68 
01^ * 0.62 
02^ • • 0.63 
021 . 0.61 
^22 , - 0.5 



-0.25 

-0.17 
-0.1^ 
,-0.25 

-0-73 . ^ -0.18 

-O.l'^ 
-0.31 
-0.?5 
• -0.35 
-0.23 
-0.22 
-6.16 - 
-0.21 

-=o:i9 

-0.18 
-0.23 



' . Table 5 ' ^ ^ 
Pewonal Report of Con«nlcatlon /lpp>«ii:iion ?^^tS J! ' 



.VI 
V2 
* V3 

V5 
V6 

V7 

V8 

V9 

VIO 

VLl 

V12 

.V13 

VlH 

V15 

V16 

V17 

V18 

V19 

V20 

V2i 

V22. 

V23' 

V25 

V26 

V27 

728 

V29 ' 

V30 

V31 

V32 

V33 

V31 

V35 

V36 

V37 
V38 
V39 

yio 

.-Villi 
Vil5 

Vie , 

Vi|7 
Vil8 
Vil9 
V^O 

■ Items 
Itans 
Items 




FACTOR 
-0;i6 
O.Oll 
-0.23 
0.16 
0.10' 

-0.13H 
-0.10 

0.15 

~ 0.06 

-0.33 
0.01' 
0»05 
-0.10 
-0.16 
-0.27 
' 0,29 
^ 0.11 
-0.19 
DO .07 
0»56 
-0.61 
--0.66, 
-0.72 
-0.63 
0.63 
-0.50 
I ' 0.61 
0.15 ■ 
-0.16 
-Q.69 
0.^1 
0.^1 
' -0.55 
-0.67 
0.63 
-0.71 
-0.67 
0.61 
■0.61 
0.62 
0.57 
0.67 
-0.58 i 
-0.67' 
-0.68 
-0.61 
0.11 



FACTOR 2> 
0.29<*' 
-0.29' 
Q.13 
-0,06 . 
-0.19 
0.21 
• 0.30' 
,-0.20 f ' 
-0.30- . 
0.13 
■"0.l2r 
"-0.63 
, 0.12 
-0.61 . 
-0.61 " 
0.17 • 
0.11-: . 
0.13 • ' 
-O.ll 
-0.60 
0.19 ° 
r0.51 
O.Ot) 
0.17 
.0.20 
O'.ll 
,0.12 
-D.Ol 
0.17 
-0.15 
-0.11. 
0.26 
0.20 
-0.05' 
-0^05 
' 0.21 
0.17 
-0.05 
0.17 

r-0.07- 

-0.01 
-0.06 
0.01 
-0.10 

-o.ioV 
. 0.17 

0.20 

0.21 

0.11 - 
-0.02 



I through 10 are'PRCA items. 

II through 22 affe'POLT items. 
23 through 50 'are I^I^L items. 



: 0.57 

-0.50 

;o.56 

'K)*50 
-0.61 
■ 0-.39'. 
'0.51 
-a. 35 
-^..18 

•0.'5l . 

0.'22 . 
^0.2^ 

0.21 
-0?15 

-:0.08 ' 

0..1> 

046 • 

0.13 
-0.21 ■ 
rO.lO 

O.lf ; 
-\.2l 



j)Cai 
0..10 , 
Q.07 ■ 

■ 0J37^ 
-^.16 
,-7^.11, 
-0.13' 
-0-.12 
0.08' 
0.11 

-0.23 . 

•-0.18'^ 
. o.ll 
v-0.17'* 
- -p. 20 
0.03 
-0'.12 
. -0.18' 
l^-QV21 - 

-0U9 
-0.12 - 

-o;o5'. 
' -o.ob" ■ 
-0.06 
'-0.02' 
. 0.02,: 
-0.09. 



Table 6.^ 

Factor analysis with promax ^rotation of W Measure of Political Opinion 
Leadership (M3P0L), the Polynorphic Opinion Leadership Test (POLT)^ and the- 
Personal Report of Conmunication Apprehension- (PRCAX ft<om study 2 



VI 
V2 
■ V3 
Vi| . 
V5 
V6 

V7- 
V8 
' V9 
VTO 

Vll. 
V12 
• V13 
Vl^ 
V15 
V16 
» V17 
V18 
V19 
V20 
V21 
V22 
V23 
vV2^ 
V25 
V26 
V27 
V28 
V29 
V30 
V3I 
V32 
V33 
V3^ 
y35 • 
V36 

V37 
V38 

■ V39 
V^O 
Vi\l 
Yi\2 

V50 . 

Items 
Items 
Items 



FACTOR 1 * 
,-0.03 
-0.08 
-0.1^ 
0.08 

-o.or ' 

-0.*03' 
■ 0.01 ' 

0.08 
JD.IO 
-0.06 
0.01 
-0.08 

-0.25 

-0.08 

-0.06 

-0.00 ' ' 
V0.08 

-0.19 

0. 21^11 
. 0.00^^ 
-0.10 

-rO.OH 

0.59 

-0,67 • 
-0.7^ ■ 
-0.65 
0.65 

-0.i\9- 

0.65 

-0.')5° . • 
-0.69 • 
0.5^ 
0.63 
-0.5^* 
-0.67 

-0:7^ 
0.69 
0.63 
0.62 

•0.58 
0.70 
-0.60 
-0:70 
' -0.70 

-0.67 ■ 
■ 0-A6- 

1 throu^ 10 are PRCA items. 
■11 throu^ ^^"^ items . > 

23 throu^ 50 are MDPOL items. 
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\ 

. Political 
' Interest 

.'mdpol ^ ^ .53 

■V 

Political ■ , 
Interest - 

Political 
Involvement 

Extroversion 

Media .. - 

Exposure 

Conmunlcation ' • 
Apprehension 



Table 7 



Relationship of MOPOL 
with selected criterion 
Variables 



Political ' ivjedla 
Involvement - Extrovecsion Exposure 

.30 ^ .H2 



.•53 

.50 



.21 



.2H 



.36 
.19 



Coimiunlcation 
Apprehension 

-.Hi 
-.37 



-.27 



All correlations are statistically significant at p .0001 
^ with n = 658. 



